WATLALA 


An Indian of the Northwest 






Watlala was a little Indian boy. He belonged to the Kil* 
lamook tribe. His home was on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

A large river ran down from the Cascade Mountains 
into the Ocean and thick forests grew close to Watlala’s 
home. Berries and wild turnips grew in the forest and 
there were bears and deer and many other wild animals. 
But the Killamook Indians liked fish better than any other 
food. 
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WATLALA— AN INDIAN BOY OF THE 
NORTHWEST 




In order to catch fish in the Ocean and rivers, the Killa- 
mooks needed canoes. The men made them out of cedar 
trees. Some of them were so big, that thirty or forty men 
could travel in one canoe. 
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They painted the insides of the canoes red. On the out- 
side they carved animals and birds and fish. The Killa- 
mooks had no steel tools. So they had to do their carving 
with sharpened stones or bits of obsidian. Obsidian is a 
hard dark-colored glass, that is found in places where there 
are volcanoes. It is hard to carve with stone or obsidian 
tools, but the Indians were patient workers and carved al- 
most everything they used. 

They made carved wooden dishes, and in front of every 
house, they set up a totem pole with animals and birds and 
fish carved on it. The animal or bird or fish at the top of 
the pole, was the totem of the family that lived in the house. 





This totem was always put on the bow of their canoe. The 
Indians believed that their totems would act as guardian 
spirits, to help and protect them. Watlala’s family had the 
bear as their totem, so on top of the pole before his home, 
the figure of a bear was carved. 

The house in which Watlala lived was a large one. 
Many other families lived in it. They were all cousins, 
aunts or uncles, nephews or nieces, to one another. They 
all had the bear as their totem. 

Watlala’s father and the other men of the village, spent 
most of their time catching fish. The greatest fishing time 
was when the salmon swam up the river to lay their eggs. 




When Watlala was six years old, he and his mother went 
up the river to watch his father spear salmon. They 
camped on the bank of the big river near a little water- 
fall. 



When the salmon came to the fall, Watlala thought they 
would have to turn around and swim back. But instead 
of being discouraged, the salmon leaped high into the air 
to clear the waterfall. After many attempts most of them 



were able to jump above the waterfall and go up the river. 
Every once in a while, one flopped right out onto the bank, 
where Watlala’s mother was waiting for it. 

As fast as the salmon were caught they were split and 
dried in the hot sun or in the smoke from fires. Then they 
were carefully packed away to be used for food in the 
winter. 

The greatest excitement of all was when a whale was 
seen in the Ocean near Watlala’s home. Then the men 
set off in their big carved canoes. They took harpoons and 
long ropes to catch the whale. 



Watlala went down to the beach to watch the men get- 
ting ready for the whale hunt. He was too young to go 
with them, but he helped to carry the harpoons and ropes 
to the canoes. 

After the big canoes had disappeared, Watlala dug clams 
on the beach. He put them into a basket. When he had 
all he could carry, he hung the basket on his back and took 
them home. 

His mother made a stew of some of the clams for din- 
ner. She strung the rest on a string made of twisted grasses 
and hung them over the fire to dry. 



When the whalers came paddling back, towing an im- 
mense whale, there was a great feast in the village. Every- 
one knew that there would be plenty of meat for a long 
time. Best of all, there would be lots of blubber oil, which 



Watlala and his friends liked as much as we like butter 
and they dipped into it nearly everything they ate. 

Most of the men had false faces carved from wood, which 
they put on for the dancing after the feast. Watlala had 
one that his father had made him. It had eyes that would 
roll around in their sockets and a mouth that would open 
and shut when he pulled little strings that hung down in- 
side. 

Watlala put on his false face and danced around with the 
men, until he was so tired he could hardly stand. Then he 
went home and put the false face carefully away. He rolled 
himself up in his blankets and went to sleep. It was a very 
happy night for him, because he dreamed that he was eat- 
ing all the dried clams he wanted, with plenty of blubber 
oil to dip them in. 



WATLALA 


Watlala is this Indian boy 
He lives in the far Northwest; 

To watch his father salmon fish 
Is what he likes the best. 

The clams he carries on his back 
His mother puts in stew 

He thinks it’s fun to dig for them 
I guess we’d like it too. 



